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ance than the direct exhortations to which we listen,
or than the abstract doctrines which we accept in
words, but which receive their whole colouring from
the concrete facts to which they conform. Now, I ask
how such discipline can be conceived without some
kind of competition; or, rather, what would be the dis-
cipline which would remain if, in some sense, competi-
tion could be suppressed ? If in the ideal society there
are still prizes to be won, positions which may be
the object of legitimate desire, and if those positions
are to be open to every one, whatever his circum-
stances, we might still have the keenest competition,
though carried on by different methods. If, on the
other hand, no man's position were to be better than
another's, we might suppress competition at the
price of suppressing every motive for social as well
as individual improvement, In any conceivable state
of things, the welfare of every society, the total
means of enjoyment at its disposal, must depend
upon the energy, intelligence, and trustworthiness of
its constituent members. Such qualities, I need
hardly say, are qualities of individuals. Unless
John and Peter and Thomas are steady, industrious,
sober, and honest, the society as a whole will be
neither honest nor sober nor prosperous. The
problem, then, becomes, how can you ensure the
existence of such qualities unless John and Peter and